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THE ART AMATEUR. 
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EMBROIDER Y NO VEL TIES. 
The embroideries displayed this season are more novel and in- 
genious than artistic. . One must admire, however, the daring 
which attempts such striking and successful realistic 
effects, especially in the way of studies from natural 
flowers. At Bentley's the most prominent novelty is 
the Martha Washington geranium, which is repro- 
duced in all its delicacy of form arid tint. The method 
of doing this is peculiar, and if strictly artistic lines 
were insisted upon, it might be ruled out. Neverthe- 
less the effect is superb. The separate petals are mod- 
elled in the required tints of plush on a slightly stiff 
foundation and arranged in proper shape, and the 
flower is then applied to the stuff and fastened by 
means of stitches lightly taken on the under side. The 
centre, with the deeper shading of the petals, is after- 
ward worked in. The flower in this way is thrown 
into a relief almost equal to that of the natural model. 
There are several different ways of using this modelled 
decoration. On a gilded wall pocket with crimson 
plush panels, it consists of a spray of the Martha 
Washington geranium, the flower of pinkish white 
plush, the shading in delicate reds, and the leaves in 
arrasene, copying nature as closely as possible. A 
later and better way of using the flower is more con- 
ventional. Take, for example, a ground of Damas- 
cus red plush, broken by irregular lines of gold thread 
couched down. At various intersections of these lines 
the flower is placed and fastened, and leaves embroid- 
ered in arrasene, are placed at other intersections, the 
whole being carefully arranged to balance both in 
color and form. 

The pansy, which makes its appearance this, season 
as a favorite ornament, is used in much the same way. 
In coloring this flower gives even more scope than the 
geranium. • The petals are modelled separately and 
then combined, ahci one' finds in the examples shown 
all those magnificent varieties which modern horticul- 
ture has produced, and^ which, like the geranium, pro- 
duce superb effects when mingled with gold. 

The water lily is also very largely used. This, too, 
is in relief, but instead of being modelled in stuffs it 
is embroidered. The form is given by embroidering 
first the petals as a background, half enclosing the 
yellow centre, which is done in knot stitch, either in 
yellow filoselle or gold. The nearer petals are filled 
in, throwing them into relief, and then embroidered, 
and sharply outlined with dark silk. Very striking 
effects are attempted with water lilies. For example, 
a table cover of red plush has about the edges for a 
quarter of a yard in depth, irregular water lines in 
dark brown and gray silks. Among these lie the water 
lilies, singly and in clusters, all the various forms of 
bud and opened flower being shown. The leaves, in 
shaded arrasene, float on the surface, and there are 
stalks of flags, purple fleur-de-lis, and occasionally, in 
relief, a Japanese bird in the act of darting toward ^e 
water. The realistic effect intended is more ingenious 
than praiseworthy, but the work serves to show what 
can be done in this direction. 

The wild rose has" still its devotees, while golden-rod 
has become an unfashionable weed.' Roses assume 
the new forms, and instead of silk and satin, plush is 
now used to represent their texture. This is not an 
improvement, for although the colors are rich, the 
heavy material gives a coarseness to the flower which effaces all 
its sentiment. Of course it must be understood that to represent 
the wild rose at all in stuffs a necessary change takes place in 
its form, and the petals, instead of curving inward in cup shape, 
curve outward in order to meet the ground. 

Many new effects are produced with the old flowers — the snow- 
ball for one. Last season 
the snowball was worked 
by cross stitches of heavy 
filoselle used very loosely ' 
and with a stitch of yellow 
in the intersection of t&e . J 
stitches. This season an \ . .> ; 
even more realistic effect 
is produced. ' The. flower ( -. 
is made on a foundations . 
throwing it into at- least a; j 
quarter of an inch relief., ' 
To this are attached. small , 
pieces of narrow gros-grafn '. V 
and silk ribbon, cut ^three 
quarters of an inch- Jong -._- 
and pointed at the, ends. 
These are crossed and fast- . 
ened with a stitch of yel- 
low silk. The resemblance 
to the small flowers which 
make up the snowbaliis 
perfect. Using the two 
silks, ribbed and plain, 
gives variety, and that 
crumpled look which the 
tiny petals often have. The 
ends are also frayed and 
roughened, and in sewing 
the flowers on the half- 
hidden, half-revealed look 
of the natural flower is 
carefully copied. 

The feathery fronds of 
the wild clematis have un- 
dergone the same trans- 
formation. This is much 
more easily accomplished. 
Instead of silk embroidery, 
arrasene is cut and fasten- 
ed down by silk stitches 
and imitates perfectly the 
fuzzy effect of the wild 
flower. What is common- 
ly known as the wild cu- 
cumber, a remarkably lux- 
uriant vine with white 
feathery sprays, is imitated 
by couching down. white 
arrasene and chenille, 
thus throwing the sprays 
into marked relief* 

Miss Brush, who execute d tne embroideries for the house of W. 
H. Vanderbilt, has introdu ce d a new and effective tapestry stitch. 
The decoration of a large blue plush portidre consists of bands of 
embroidery done in this stitch and applied upon the plush. This 
decoration is in the regular divisions of frieze and dado. The 
design of the dado is successive vases of flowers with scrolls and 



ribbons in old tapestry colors. The same flowers— tulips and 
peonies— make the design of the frieze. The stitch gives the ef- 
fect of loom work, but is bolder and coarser than that of the Gob- 
elins. The ornament in this case is employed as an applique", but 
if Miss Brush chose to use her stitch to represent the whole fabric, 
it would be an interesting and perhaps valuable experiment, 
although merely as a decoration for other fabrics it does her good 
service. Her needlework in other directions is also interesting, 
particularly the use she makes of gold. To a portiere of old red 
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SYMBOLS OF ST. JOHN. 
H. f Hartford, Conn. —Besides the winged 
John is given as emblems the cup and serpent, the 
chalice and the palm "branch. The eagle is a symbol of . 
inspiration, his works; being considered the most ele- 
vated of the Gospels. In all paintings of St. John the 
winged eagle is his attendant. The apostle is depicted 
as a young man, with flowing hair and of a mild and 
holy aspect. He bears the cup, from which a serpent 
is issuing, from the legend that being about to drink 
some poisoned wine, the poison rose to the top in the 
form of a serpent, and St. John escaped unhurt, while 
others drank of the wine and died. The chalice is in 
allusion to the Last Supper, St. John being Christ's 
favorite disciple, and being seated next to Him receiv- 
ing it first. The palm branch is the emblem of victory 
over death, St. John, it is written, having been thrown 
into a caldron of boiling oil, escaping unhurt. The 
pictures of St. John are all intended to represent love 
and heavenly inspiration. 



STENCILLING IN OIL COLORS. 
B. H.j, Toledo, O.— The four colors most 
used in stencilling should be indigo, Indian red, ochre, 
and white, the help of brighter tints being called in but 
rarely ; these .brighter tints require to be deepened and 
enriched so as to produce several different shades of 
them. Thus : light blue can be lightened with white, 
and deepened with indigo ; vermilion lightened with 
gold or yellow, and darkened with carmine and choco- 
late ; Indian red lightened with vermilion and dark- 
ened with black; crimson should be made brilliant 
with vermilion and deepened with blue or Vandyck 
brown ; green lightened with yellow, deepened with 
. blue ; Indian and lemon yellows lightened with white 
and darkened with vermilion; ochre lightened with 
white, deepened with red ; chocolates are composed by 
mixing Indian red, Vandyck brown, black, and a little 
vermilion; slate blue is made of ultramarine and 
black, mixed with a small quantity of vermilion and 
white ; neutral tint is composed of Indian red and 
blue ; browns of Indian red and black, vermilion and 
black, or carmine, vermilion and black; orange of 
vermilion and Indian yellow. 



DESIGN FOR A BALL PROGRAMME. 



PUBLISHED FOR J. E. S., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 



stuff brocaded in gold she has added a dado of maroon plush 
with a Renaissance design of dragons, and conventionalized 
flowers. The color effect is very good, and is especially enhanced 
by the judicious use of gold. In a scarf table-cloth embroidered 
in silk she follows a system of raised work of her own invention. 
The design is an orange branch with leaves and fruits, the texture 




JAPANESQUE DECORATION FOR A TEAPOT, 

PUBLISHED FOR SUBSCRIBER, MACON, GA. 



of the latter being very skilfully shown. An effective frieze has 
also been executed in this raised work, to which Miss Brush gives 
the name of "Limoges embroidery." Her studies of color as 
well as form Miss Brush makes from nature, and, as usual, when 
original sources furnish the suggestions, original and independent 
means of reaching effects naturally follow. 



PAINTING ON VELVET. 
Basil, Chicago. — Your questions have 
each been answered at some time in these columns. 
The whole subject is covered in the following article, 
which we take from Miss B. C. Sa ward's recently pub- 
lished hand-book, and which will serve for other cor- 
respondents seeking like information : In selecting 
velvet for painting, one should choose cotton velvet, or 
velveteen of a close pile and make, in preference to the 
long-piled silk velvet, or plush, as, though both these 
materials can be "painted, a" gpod deal of practice is 
first necessary to enable the worker to understand the 
management of the color so that it is neither too liquid 
nor too thick. For color of velvet any shade may be 
selected ; most of the . old-fashioned painting was 
done upon white cotton velvet, but that was executed 
before the soft modern shades of color were manu- 
factured, and the present creams, sky blues, and gray green shades 
are in better taste, and are better backgrounds to the painting 
than so crude a color as white. Black, if selected, should be the 
velveteen known as gamekeepers' make, as that is the closest and 
best kind, but the shade is not a good one to paint upon, as the 
tone of it shows through, the tinting. The colors used are the 

ordinary water-colors of 
the best makers, mixed 
with gum dragon, sal vol- 
j atile, or spirits of wine, to 

prevent their running into 
each other, or sinking too 
deeply into the material. 
The brushes are those 
known as scrubs ; they are 
short hard brushes, and 
are made for painting wax 
flowers with ; they are 
made with bristles, and 
have flat bushy ends in- 
stead of pointed ones. As 
the velvet will not bear 
the pressure of the hand 
upon it, and cannot well 
be painted upon an easel 
by reason of the manner of 
the painting, a wooden 
hand-rest is jequired. 
These rests can be made 
by the worker, as they con- 
sist of a long bar of wood 
an inch and a half wide, 
and from twelve to twenty- 
four inches long, supported 
at each end by a small 
piece of wood an inch and 
a half in depth and height. 
The length of the rest 
must exceed the size of the 
velvet being painted, which 
is placed beneath it so as 
to allow the feet to stand 
out beyond the material, 
and the worker's hand be- 
ing placed on the rest, is 
always an inch and a half 
away from the velvet and 
cannot therefore ^damage 
it. Make an outline! of the 
design upon cartridge pa- 
per, only drawingthe most 
necessary lines, and prick 
a series of pinholes along 
the lines so drawn ; lay 
this upon the velvet and 
rub powdered white chalk, 
or powdered black lead, 
through these pinholes so 
as to mark out the outline. Inclose the chalk or black lead in muslin 
bags, and use as small an amount as possible, limiting the out- 
lines to a single dot at the commencement and end of a line, if 
the worker has sufficient confidence to trust to the correctness of 
the lines made with a brush. Having obtained sufficient indica- 
tion of the outline, pin the velvet down to a drawing-board with 
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drawing pins, and place a sheet of paper between it and the board ; 
cover over the velvet that is not required with tissue paper to keep 
it clean, and place the hand-rest over that part that is to be painted. 
Take an ordinary camel-hair brush with a fine point, mix up a 
little paint with your medium, and lightly mark out the outline of 
the design over the chalk spot, keeping to the chief lines and 
leaving the others. Then commence the painting. Mix up in 
various small saucers the tints required, adding to each some of 
the medium ; make the colors thus mixed perfectly smooth and as 
thick as weak cream, and do not attempt too many shades of one 
color, but keep to broad shadows and tints. Dip the scrub brush 
into the darkest tint of a color, and well fill it, letting any super- 
fluous paint drain off on to blotting paper. Hold the brush quite 
upright over the velvet and paint by dabbing it upon the velvet ; 
never dab the color quite to the edge of a leaf or petal, but take a 
clean dry brush and soften it off gradually there. Put in all the 
dark parts of the subject first, and never work over them or near 
them until they are quite dry, beyond softening round their edges 
with a dry brush ; then take another clean scrub and finish with the 
lighter parts. Let one color diy perfectly before another is put 
on, and make the colors as solid as they will bear so that they may- 
not wet the velvet pile too much. Add a little water to a color 
when it is being softened down, but this requires great care. Two 
shades of one color are sufficient upon one leaf or petal, and the 
lighter soften into the darker by brushing the leaf with the hard 
brush the way of the velvet in which the pile runs most easily, and 
then the contrary way. Draw in the stamens, veins, and fine lines 
of the design with a crowquill pen after the painting is dry. When 
all the work is done, take a smooth soft hat-brush with bristles of 
an equal length, and brush it gently over the work so as to raise 
up any part of the velvet that may have become flattened. 

Dark colored velvets require a coating of Chinese white upon 
them before any painting is commenced, or their tint appears 
through the coloring ; this application of white alters the charac- 
ter of the work, and renders it opaque. After the outline is 
marked out with white chalk spots, cover the parts to be painted 
with a slight wash of medium, let this dry, and then mix and ap- 
ply with a scrub brush veloutine and Chinese white, filling up 
every part with the paint, which lay on as dry as possible. Wait 
until this wash is perfectly dry, and then paint over it with the 
right colors, only mixing them with medium, and shading them 
very sparingly. Blend one color into the other, and mark out any 
veins, or such like, with a crowquill, but do not brush over the 
surface when all is finished unless the pile is much matted and 
flattened. 

A JAPANESQUE TEAPOT. 

Sir : Please give me a suggestion or design for 
painting a teapot in the Japanesque style ? I have already used 
the Japanesque design for a vase, given in the May number of 
this year, on a sugar bowl. Subscriber, Macon, Ga. 

Answer. — We give on the opposite page such a design 
as you ask for. A very delicate background of pale blue 
will look well, only partially covering the teapot. A very little 
deep blue, for instance, may be washed on as a suggestion of cloud 
effect behind the leaves. The same tint can be put on the bands 
at the top and bottom of the tea pot. Finish them both by put- 
ting on a line of the full color (deep blue) to edge the band prop- 
erly. Line the scroll work with the same color, and use it also for 
the lines on the knob of the cover. The cover itself may have a 
wash of the pale blue. The leaves will look well painted in two 
shades of blue, deep on the surface of the leaf and paler where the 
leaf turns. Make the grasses and stems blue, and outline all the 
work with gold. The flowers may be pink, using carmine and 
veining the petals with the full strength of the color. Outline the 
flower and bud with carmine. The breast and under part of the 
wings of the birds must be white, erasing all color from the china 
for this purpose. Then for the darker parts use black with a little 
deep blue mixed with it, to give a dark gray tone. Outline with 
black. The same design painted in two shades of green will look 
very well. 

WINDO W-GLA SS DECORA TION. 

Sir : (i) Where can I get patterns for painting four 
pieces of colored glass for a window one foot wide and two feet 
long ? I would prefer some mosaic or Arabesque design, some- 
thing that will have an antique apppearance. (2) Please tell me 
the kind of paint to use and how to proceed with the work. 

E. P. T., Newcastle, Pa. 

Answer. — (1) Schaus & Co., 749 Broadway, keep patterns of all 
kinds for sale and for hire. You may probably find there the 
designs you need. (2) If you wish to paint with oil colors, use 
them in the same way as in painting on wood. Turpentine may 
be employed as a medium instead of oil ; it will cause the color to 
dry more quickly. There are other methods of painting on glass, 
some of which are more elaborate than this. If you will state 
exactly which method you wish to be informed about, more 
explicit directions can be given. 



screens, water lilies and their leaves, flags mixed with the flower- 
ing rush, meadow sweet, and purple loosestrife, are good, with 
kingfishers, moorhens, and dragon flies as their accompani- 
ments. Draw the design in outline upon cartridge paper ; take 
some lithographic ink and a lithographic pen, and with these 
trace the outline upon the glass, keeping to the prepared design as 
a guide. When the outline is dry fill in the design with a coat of 
flake white oil paint, which mix with a little siccatif de Courttrai 
as a drier. Use a red sable-hair brush, and work the oil paint on 
quite smoothly. The coat of white being dry, proceed to paint 
over it as in ordinary oil painting of flowers and birds, and mix 
Robertson's medium with the colors so as to prevent the neces- 
sity of varnishing. If a varnish is necessary, leave the work for 
a week, and then varnish over with white varnish of the purest 
quality. Wash the brushes with turpentine and soap-suds after 
each painting. 

LUSTRA VERSUS BRONZE PAINTING. 

Sir : Permit me to ask that you will not allow your 
readers to confound lustra painting with ordinary bronze painting. 
Bronze painting is done with bronze powders, with a fluid almost 
as liquid as water, which when dry will become stiff and crisp, 
permitting the powder to be shaken or brushed off, and also being 
easily oxidized by gases. 

The bronze or metallic bases of lustra colors are, by me, 
treated chemically and by certain carefully studied means, so that 
they will not oxidize, and my medium not only puts the colors on 
the fabric, but drying slowly it remains elastic, permitting the fold- 
ing or rolling or brushing or shaking of the article without injur}'. 
Having spent a great deal of money, time, study and patience on 
the perfection of my lustra colors, I am naturally anxious that the 
public should be correctly informed concerning them. 

Rufus H. Bragdon, 23 Union Square, New York. 



PRINTING AN ETCHING. 

HOLLAR, Albany, N. Y.— The process of printing 
an etching is as follows : The plate is first warmed by being laid 
on a sheet of iron, under which small gas jets are kept constantly 
burning ; then the ink is spread on to the surface and into the 
lines with a dabber. The superfluous ink is next wiped off with 
a coarse muslin rag, care being taken not to wipe the ink out of 
the lines while removing it from the surface. Simple as this ap- 
pears when done by a practised hand, it really requires consider- 
able skill. The palm of the hand is then rubbed over with a little 
whitening, and a final polish is given to the plate with it. The 
plate is now placed on the travelling board or bed of the press, 
and on it is laid the paper, which should have been previously 
damped ; over all are laid several thicknesses of flannel. On the 
handle of the press being turned the cylinders revolve, and the 
travelling board passes between them, carrying the plate with it. 
By the pressure thus obtained the paper is drawn into the lines on 
the plate, the process being facilitated by the elasticity of the 
flannel. Much care must be taken not to tear the paper in re- 
moving it from the plate. 

PAINTING ON LOOKING-GLASS. 

F. T., Boston.— An unsightly crack in a mirror 
has been cleverly turned to account in the drawing-room of 
the artist, George H. Boughton, who has completely concealed 
the damage by painting over it an iris and leaves. Painting on 
plate glass for mirrors is generally done, however, without special 
reference to such a contingency. Deeply bevelled looking-glass is 
" best to use. When set in ebonized wood, the painting is so de- 
signed as to droop over the glass from one side, and to be 
carried on over that side of the frame. By this means the re- 
flection of the painting is clearly seen, and yet the glass is useful 
for other purposes. Brackets and long mirrors for boudoirs are 
mostly ornamented in this way, while plate-glass stove screens, 
and other larger articles, have their ornaments springing from the 
bottom, from which the design rises and spreads evenly over a 
great part of the mirror. Such subjects as apple blossom, cherry 
blossom, and hawthorn, are the most suitable for brackets, while 
tomtits, goldfinches, butterflies and bees, are introduced either 
upon the branches or hovering above the flowers. For fire 



in the centre, the curiously shaped and crowded petals (or sepals) 
are brownish red in color, growing lighter toward the ends. 
The little cups in the centre are yellow in the lightest parts, 
shading into brown. The delicate little blossoms in the front of 
the group are pale blue with white centres and red stamens. For 
the blue flowers use cobalt, vermilion, cadmium and white, toned 
with ivory-black. The reddish-brown flowers are painted with 
light red, madder-lake, raw-umber, yellow-ochre, vermilion, white 
and black, using cadmium in the lightest yellow parts of the cen- 
tres. Either oil or water colors may be used, though the above 
directions refer particularly to oils. 



COLORS FOR ILLUMINATING. 

P. T. H., Cincinnati.— (1) Sepia, mixed with lake, 
makes a good shadow color, and shows well on reds or on gold. 

(2) For the deeper hues of blue, and for shading, use permanent 
blue, which, mixed with lake, makes an excellent neutral tint. 
It may also be used for shading emerald green. (3) " Hatch- 
ing" is the working up of a tint by means of crossed lines. 
" Stippling" is the working up of a tint to a higher state of finish 
by the point of the brush filled with rather dry color. 

PEN-DRAWING FOR ' REP ROD UCTLON. 

Crowquill, Brooklyn, N. Y.— (i) The chief consid- 
eration in the choice of your ink is that it shall be absolutely 
black. Ordinary writing ink is too fluid, and generally has a blue 
tinge, which is very dangerous in photographing. Winsor and 
Newton's liquid India ink is the safest. But the pen should always 
be well charged, and not allowed to "run gray" at the close of 
the stroke. If you prefer to make your own ink, rub a cake of 
India ink in a saucer containing water, and do not cease to rub 
until you can no longer see the white of the china through the 
liquid, which is then ready for use. (2) One of our most skilful 
pen draughtsmen recommends Gillott's mapping pen No. 291. 

(3) Bristol-board or any smooth white paper is good for the 
purpose. A bluish tint is not objecti6nable ; for blue photo- 
graphs white — or rather it does not reproduce at all. Paper with 
a reddish or a yellowish tint is unsuitable. 

USE OF PINK AND GREEN IN COSTUMES. 

F. T., Troy, N. Y.— Pink is an unmanageable color 
and should only be worn by very young ladies. It is best used 
without any other color, or with a little white. Black is the only 
other combination permissible, which, in the application of lace, 
is always agreeable. Light green is almost as unmanageable as 
pink. It looks well with white, or picked out with a rich brown. 
Trimmed with green of a somewhat darker hue it may be made 
effective. Dark green, if used with discretion, is a safe color. 
Titian often used it in his portraits of ladies ; but he takes care to 
have a good deal of white between the dress and the skin, and 
generally there is a bright lake or crimson to balance the color. 



SOME BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 

Sir: (i) " Paulus Potter, his Life and Works, " by T. 
Van Westrheene, The Hague, 1867.— Is this work in the English 
language ? (2) Who are the authors and publishers of the one or 
more biographies of Francisco Goya, if any are extant ? (3) 
What are the best works on the Alhambra ? (4) Where may I 
obtain a list of the British and Continental journals of art and 
interior decoration ? (5) Where and by whom is " Denkmaler der 
Kunst " published ? (6) Is there not a London edition of Lubke's 
"History of Art"? (7) How many volumes are comprised in 
Bartsch's " Painter-Engravers," arid where may it be obtained ? 

W. B. B., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Answer.— (1) The life of Paulus Potter referred to has not 
been as yet translated into English. (2) There is a very complete 
life of Francisco Goya published in Paris by Henri Plon, 1867, 
and written by Charles Yriarte. (3) A fine work on the Alham- 
bra has been written by Owen Jones, and Washington Irving's 
Alhambra is delightful reading. (4) Apply to E. Steiger & Co., 
25 Park Place, New York. (5) By Neff, Leipsic. (6) There is an 
English edition of Lubke's " History of Art," which has been re- 
printed here. (7) Of Bartsch's work there are twenty-one vol- 
umes. The original and best edition is worth $125. It may be 
ordered of J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, New York. 



COLORS FOR A VOLKMAR PLAQUE. 

Sir : I have just had given me a plaque of the 
Volkmar pottery with a spray of two half-blown roses on differ- 
ent stems, and a quantity of leaves thrown across it. If I paint 
these roses of different colors, say a crimson and a pink, or a Mar- 
shal Neil and a tea, will the effect be good ? What would be the 
most suitable background for this design ? 

Mary Mortimer, Montreal, Canada. 

Answer.— The two roses would look very well of different 
colors, and the contrasts you mention are good. A light blue 
background, suggesting sky, would look well, or a ground of green- 
ish gray, warm in tone, and loosely painted, would relieve the 
flowers agreeably. 

PAINTING ALPINE FLO WERS. 

Sir: In the September number of The Art Amateur 
a bunch of Alpine flowers was illustrated. What colors must I 
use in painting them ? What is the most suitable thing to paint 
them on ? Miss M. B. T., Mobile, Ala. 

Answer. — The group of flowers mentioned would look well 
painted on a portfolio of either leather or canvas, and would also 
be appropriate for a table or mantel scarf. We cannot give the 
colors of these flowers as seen in nature, but the following scheme 
of color will be harmonious and agreeable : In the large flowers 



OIL PAINTING ON LINEN CURTAINS. 

Sir : Can you give me full directions for painting 
in oils on Holland or linen glazed curtains for windows ? Must 
the cloth first be prepared to receive the paint, and what designs 
would be most suitable and pleasing for this purpose ? 

I. F. P., Napa, Cal. 

Answer.— Mix the colors with turpentine instead of oil, and let 
them begin to dry a little on the palette before painting on the 
linen. If care is used, there will not be any need of further prep- 
aration. A design of a running vine across the bottom of the 
curtain is good, or a border of flowers loosely composed, such as 
wild roses. If more of the curtain is to be covered, choose some 
simple graceful figure, not too small in detail, and paint it in 
broadly, or a group of large flowers may be composed to reach 
half way up the curtain. 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

S. F., Macon, Ga. — We know of no better art school 
in the South than that of William Lycett & Brother, Atlanta, 
Ga. In china painting especially the instruction is practical and 
thorough. A 

Ella C, Wilmington, Del.— Such drawn-work de- 
signs for fine " altar linens " as you describe can probably be ob- 
tained from the New York Decorative Art Society to whom we 
have forwarded your communication. 

Aureole, New York. — (i) Light blue will serve to 
bring out the golden tint in light brown hair if brought in contact 
with it or very near it. (2) Pearls and diamonds are dangerous 
41 ornaments " for a person with a sallow complexion. 

Attic, Leavenworth. — (1) Sanguine drawing is sim- 
ply drawing in red chalk, a yellowish brown crayon made by the 
mixture of some kind of oxide of iron with a particular sort of 
clay. (2) The best white crayon is the common chalk used in 
every school-room. All others — excepting the soft pastel — are 
either too hard or too yellow. 

A. A. S., Pittsburg, Pa.— What is commonly called 
"frescoing" in this country is not the true art of that name. 
Fresco means painting on the fresh plaster, or on a wall covered 
with mortar not quite dry, and with water-colors. The plaster is 
only laid on as the painting proceeds, and the colors become incor- 
porated with it, retaining their brilliancy for a long time. All 
Michael Angelo's painting was done in this way. 

Mrs. Dr. J. H. C, Mexico, Mo.— (1) It is impossible 
for us to give the coloring of the originals of engravings, unless in 
exceptional cases where the picture is very well known. Even then 
in many cases the originals are in foreign galleries and private col- 
lections, inaccessible to the public. (2) In regard to Raphael's 
"Cherubs," in the copies brought to this country, the wings are 
sometimes represented with a sort of rainbow hue, in which pink, 
violet and green predominate. Others have wings of pure white 
like those of a dove. 

Margarette, Phoenix, A. T.— For the details of the 
process of solar painting, it is best to ask a photographer. It is 
a special business requiring expensive apparatus, and cannot be 
accomplished with an ordinary amateur photographic outfit. It 
is much less expensive to have an occasional solar print made for 
you, than to attempt to get the apparatus and do the work your- 
self. The solar prints can be made on crayon paper, if desired, 
all ready for working up. They are now taken by the electric light, 
thus making them independent of cloudy weather, which was for- 
merly the cause of great delay in the printing. 

Amateur, Dubuque, Iowa7— The designs by Kappa 
are to be painted, leaves as well as flowers, directly on the white 
of the china. However, the leaves could probably be painted 
over a yellow or brownish background, as well as over a green 
one. To obtain the best effect, remove the tint from the whole 
design. If you cover the edge of the pattern with the tint, you 
need not carry it over the whole of any large space like the large 
leaf of the bloodroot, and it may save trouble to leave this white. 
One quick method of removing the tint is the use of a sort of 
whitish paste, which is applied to the dry tint with a brush. It 
acts upon the paint where it touches it, so* that in a very few 
moments it can be wiped off with a cloth, leaving the china ex- 
posed. This preparation may be obtained from Mrs. E. H. 
Lawton, 31 Studio Bujlding, no Tremont Street, Boston. / 



LITERARY NOTES. 

" Flower Painting in Water Colors," Second Series, 
by F. Edward Hulme (Cassell & Co., New York), includes such 
favorites as the wild purple crane's bill, common in this country, at 
least in the Atlantic States ; the herb Robert, as Mr. Hulme calls 
it, which with us is known as the lesser crane's bill, and which is 
not so often met with as the larger ; some old-fashioned garden 
flowers, such as the crown imperial, wall flower and sweet pea ; 
the thistle, yellow poppy, pyrus Japonica and other favorites. 
The only plant illustrated that is not to be met with here is the 
English primrose. These drawings, while not very artistic, are 
sufficiently true to nature to serve as drawing copies for children 
or beginners, for whose convenience one or more sheets of draw- 
ing paper have been inserted between each design and the one 
next to it. The directions given in the beginning of the book are 
plain and easy to follow, and the author takes pains to impress 
upon his readers that it is necessary as soon as possible to practise 
drawing direct from nature. 

In the " Merry Adventures of Robin* Hood" (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York), the author and illustrator, Howard 
Pyle, has done a good deed by putting into modern antique English 
the old stories and ballads concerning the famous outlaw of 
Sherwood Forest, and the publishers have done another by encasing 
Mr. Pyle's work in a singularly rich and handsome binding: The 
quaintnesses of expression which the author allows himself are 
not difficult to be understood, and they are more or less in keeping 
with his theme. We wish we could say as much for all of the 
drawings with which he has embellished his volume. Many of 
them are spirited and good, but the archaism with which he has 
loaded them is too plainly affected. His ornamental borders 
and tail-pieces, especially, are merely clumsy and rude. He has 
evidently gone to the worst teachers he could have selected— the 
old German masters. Their strength is his weakness. The 
book will, however, be accepted by every well-informed boy and 
many older readers, as filling "along-felt want." 



